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is probably, but obscurely, a. The feminine is distinctly t, ti or tu. 
These three, therefore, may be assumed as constituting members of 
one great family of tongues. Since the Gariepine or Hottentot race 
is known only as a receding one, and traces of its existence extend 
into the interior of South Africa, it may be looked upon as a frag- 
ment of the old and properly Ethiopic population, stretched along 
the mountain-spine of Africa, through the regions now occupied by 
the Galla ; but cut through and now enveloped by tribes of a differ- 
ent stock. 

J. C. Adamson. 



IV. Letter from Ebv. Dr. J. L. Krapf. 

East Africa, Rabbai Mpia, 6lh April, 1853. 
Your kind letter (New Haven, 28th Oct., 1851) reached me 
toward the close of 1852, when I was on the point of crossing from 
Zanzibar over to the coast of the Pangani river, to penetrate into the 
interior of the kingdom of Usambara. 

I now avail myself of an opportunity to express my humble thanks 
to your Society for the confidence and honor conferred upon me by 
this election, and I beg to say that after the receipt of your letter I was 
perfectly ready in my small part to contribute toward the furtherance 
of the Society's noble and praiseworthy object, and that I was about 
to pen several matters relating to East- African geography, in which 
I thought the Society would feel interested. But a few weeks ago I 
received a severe letter from Major Hamerton, the British Consul 
and Hon. Company's Resident at Zanzibar, to the effect that His 
Highness the Imam of Mascat, who resides at Zanzibar and who 
claims the whole coast from Miikdisha (Magadoxa on the maps) down 
to Tungi or Cape Delgado, was led to believe that my giving infor- 
mation on this coast would greatly harm his interests, and that the 
continuance of this line of conduct on my part would cause a death- 
blow to my missionary labors in East Africa. The British Consul 
seems inclined to support the Imam's determination, and to report on 
this matter to the Secretary of Foreign Affairs at London. 

The matter of fact, which occasioned this turn of things, is this. 
— After my return from Usambara I had been asked by the French 
Consul, Mr. De Belligny (to whom I had been introduced by the 
British Consul himself in 1849), about the coast between the Pangani 
river and the islet of Tanga, concerning which part of the coast the 
French Consul had learned that it did not belong to the Imam, but 
to the inland rulers. He therefore wished to know from me, whether 
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this report was true or false. Finding the French Consul a most 
kind hearted host, a nobleman by birth and accomplished gentleman 
by education, observing his desise for scientific matters, especially for 
geographical objects (he himself having travelled to New Zealand 
and other quarters of the globe), not suspecting any evil consequence 
which might arise from my information, I stated to him what I knew 
to be the truth, viz : that at the very time when I was on the Pan- 
gani coast, the king of Usambara's soldiers and officers had arrived 
from the capital Fuga, to collect the tribute which the king every 
second or third year levies upon the villagers residing between the 
river and the islet of Tanga. I also mentioned that the king ap- 
points his own governors on that coast. Such was then the actual 
state of things in that quarter, and as such I represented it to the 
French Consul in all sincerity and innocency, thinking it very wrong 
to conceal from him what I knew to be the truth, especially as he 
asked me concernedly about this matter. Had I concealed it, or 
declined to reply to his question, I [had] feared the Consul would 
consider me a secret emissary of the Imam or of the British ; and 
he would have thought my conduct inconsistent with my word, 
when I told him, formerly, that as a missionary I was the friend of 
all nations. 

Nothing of a political nature was spoken between us, nor did the 
Consul mention, in the least, that he would or could build some 
political scheme upon my information. However, it appears that 
after my departure he communicated to the Imam's son who was 
vicegerent during the Imam's absence from Zanzibar, that the coast 
from the Pangani river to Tanga does not belong to His Highness. 
The son wrote the Consul's report to his father at Mascat, who on 
his return from Arabia brought a military force to compel all chiefs 
and tribes to acknowledge his authority. I met the Imam at Mom- 
bas, who encouraged me most kindly and condescendingly to go on 
in my respective labors, although he knew that I had given informa- 
tion to the French Consul. But having arrived at Zanzibar, he 
mentioned it to the British Consul that I might become detrimental 
to his interests by giving information on his countries. Upon this 
the British Consul wrote to me a letter, in which he pointed out 
the ruin of my Mission, if the giving of information were not dis- 
continued. 

I of course immediately sent an explanation on matters past, for 
which I apologized, as I did not know that it was the will of His 
Highness and the British Consul, that this coast should not be spoken 
of abroad, but [adding] that, as I now was acquainted with their 
sentiments, I would henceforth submit myself to their regulations, 
and throw the profoundest silence upon the Imam's territory in East 
Africa, in order that no detriment might be caused to his interest, 
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and that His Highness might have no just cause to expel me from 
his country. I admitted that I as a missionary was no traveller ex 
jprofesso, that my primary object was not to make and publish scien- 
tific inquiries, that I was not sent to impart geographical but spiritual 
truth, to the salvation of immortal beings. Wherefore I could and 
would readily submit to the Imam's request, as its refusal would lay 
the cause of Christianity at stake. 

It is a matter deeply to be deplored, that politics cannot yet go 
hand in hand with science. What the scientific and philanthropic 
public wishes to be cleared, the politicians desire to be shut up and 
unknown. The missionary, especially, is embarrassed by these in- 
tervening rival powers. At home the learned often complain that 
the missionaries' reports are so very meagre in point of scientific 
interest ; but abroad the politicians complain of the missionaries' 
communicative propensity, and they threaten them with the destruc- 
tion of their work. When the missionaries take an interest in scien- 
tific matters and endeavor to leave their reports not so meagre, as 
they often are complained of being, the politicians say : Keep ye 
silence, or we will put you down ; what business have you to com- 
municate your geographical knowledge to the world? Thus the 
missionary is compelled to abandon the man in order to save the 
clergyman. As man, he feels like others an interest in all useful 
matters and pursuits of this world, especially in matters of science, 
for which his education has prepared him. But according to the 
law which is about to be established in East Africa, the missionary 
will be doomed to desert the man, if he wishes to save his ministe- 
rial labors. This state of things will not cease as long as the national 
jealousies of white people exist, and as long as the black race is 
allowed to take advantrge of these strifes, which permit them still in 
many quarters to keep up their system of underhand dealing and 
concealing, to the detriment of the cause of science and philanthropy. 
Poor Continent of Africa, how degraded thou art ! thy fine countries, 
thy hidden treasures, as well as thy woes and miseries, must not be 
known to the white man, who could help thee. Only the slave- 
trader and barbarian, who harms thy real interest, must know thee 
and be permitted to know the secrets the disclosure of which has 
agitated the minds of the noblest men of all Christian nations. Be 
it so yet for a little while. 

I must not omit mentioning to you, that together with Major 
Hamerton's letter I received some information about the unjust .... 
criticism which Mr. Cooley in England has exercised against me and 
my colleague Mr. Rebman, in his pamphlet " Inner Africa Laid Open." 
I obtained this information from the Church-Missionary Intelligencer 
(October, 1852), a paper which is edited by my Society, and which 
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has [published] and will in future also publish my own and my col- 
league's journals. As you have probably read Mr. Cooley's pamphlet 
and the noble reply which the editor of the Intelligencer has made to 
the pamphlet, I may be short about this matter. I have not yet seen 
the pamphlet itself, but what I could gather from the Intelligencer 
leads me to tbink that, if all geographers of the present day were 
of the same cast with Mr. Cooley, it would scarcely be worth while 
to give any information, as Mr. Cooley in his study-room knows 
Africa much better than men who have hazarded their lives in Afri- 
can discoveries, whose characters he disparages and whose reports he 
slights, whilst he seems to found his exclusive theories on the state- 
ments of Arab sailors and run-away slaves, whom he may meet in 
London, and who for a few shillings will answer him any question 
he puts to them, and who after their return to Africa ridicule the 
philosopher's credulity in the far-famed world's town of London. 
But " mundus vult decipi, ergo decipiatur." I will not trouble you 
with a refutation of the charges brought against me by Mr. Cooley. 
I trust his pamphlet will turn out to the ultimate advantage of the 
East- African missionaries, as men who know the old saying " audi- 
atur et altera pars," will examine the matter, and give an impartial 
judgment upon the merits of Mr. Cooley and the missionaries. I do 
not fear the strictest investigation — for the mountains which I have 
seen, the rivers I have crossed, and other matters I and my colleagues 
have mentioned, will not disappear before the end of the world comes 
on. Besides, I console myself with the historical fact, that the first 
discoverers have often been ill treated, until a future generation did 
them right. I may have committed many mistakes, for the correc- 
tion of which I am thankful to the impartial critic, but I am not 
conscious of having wilfully falsified matters of fact, which I consider 
a crime committed against science itself. I am not travelling for 
writing books and getting a geographical celebrity at home. I pre- 
fer meagre but truthful journals to the poetic and romantic balloons 
which I have seen adventurers and ambitious men construct upon 
the geography of Africa. No doubt, Mr. Cooley will rather distrust 
the missionary than the French adventurer with whom I accompa- 
nied the king of Shoa's expedition into the Galla country, when 
we came to the vicinity of the sources of the Hawash river. We 
were still distant about two days' march, when the king ordered his 
army to return. Myself and the Frenchman were very sorry that 
the king took this step, as we lived in hopes to see and describe the 
sources of that noble stream. However, we could not help comply- 
ing with the king's request, and we were to sacrifice our curiosity to 
the monarch's field-orders. Nor could we at our own risk leave the 
royal army, as we would have been massacred by the Gallas instantly. 
Even a guard of some thousand men would not have given us sufH- 
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cient protection, as the king even with his twenty or thirty thousand 
men did not venture to continue his march. The Frenchman, mor- 
tified at losing the opportunity of seeing the sources of the Hawash, 
said to me : " But, Mr. Krapf, we must say that we have seen the 
sources of the Hawash." When I objected to this false suggestion, 
he added : " Eh bien, nous devons etre des philosophes." And in- 
deed he mentions in his book, that he had seen the sources of the 
Hawash, that he was conducted by a safe-guard of the king, that he 
measured the sources. But there is not one word of truth in his 
statement, nor was he ever separated from me on the whole expedi- 
tion. He got some information from the natives, as I also did, about 
the character of the sources, and he then borrowed and described 
the rest according to Mr. Bruce's statement of the sources of the 
Abessinian Nile. I mention this fact to show you why I rather pre- 
fer the meagre reports of the missionaries than the poetic sentimen- 
talities of many travellers ex professo, and that Mr. Cooley the phi- 
losopher should take great; care lest he impose upon others epithets 
which the disparaged missionary might be able to lay rather upon 
himself. The old saying "per quod quis peccat per idem punitur 
et idem" is still in force, and might one day find out Mr. Cooley in 
his study-room at London. He must know that I have the means 
to find out the persons at Zanzibar who gave him information, and 
that I can by ocular observation overthrow his theory. And in- 
deed I was on the point to leave Rabbai and proceed to Zanzibar, 
and thence to Kiloa and the interior as far as to the lake Niassa. I 
had already packed up my things, when the sad letter of Major 
Hamerton reached me on the very day when I intended to start. 
Thus the journey was postponed. 

In spite of Mr. Cooley's stricture, I maintain that the distance 
from the coast to Kikumbuliu is 90 hours, to Yata about 110, to 
Kiwoi's hamlet between 140 and 150, to the Dana river 180 hours. 
From the coast of Mombas to Kadiaro there are about 36 hours, to 
Kilema 70, and to Majame 90. The journey to the river Dana be- 
yond Ukambani was made by myself, that to Majame in Jagga was 
made by Mr. Rebman. The ordinary travelling-hours were 8 or 10 
hours per day; in many cases 12 and 13 hours, owing to the want 
of water and dangers from lurking enemies. Mr. Cooley is entirely 
wrong, when he talks of a promenade of 15 or 16 miles. The 
height of the mountains which Mr. Cooley thinks exaggerated, will, 
I trust, be found still greater on the application of measurements, 
than by my guessing estimates. "When in Abessinia I always esti- 
mated the mountains much lower than they were afterward found 
by scientific men who measured them. Thus, I trust, my veracity 
will come to light, though Mr. Cooley for a time violates it. If the 
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Kilimanjaro* had snow in 1 848, when Mr. Rebman first discovered 
the mountain, and I in 1849 and 1852 confirmed his report, it will 
have snow, also, when other travellers shall see it. If a future trav- 
eller makes the same serpentine course on a journey to Usambara, 
as I made in 1848, with a guide who did not know the road, he will 
report the same distance which I have reported. In short, Mr. 
Cooley's hypercritical notes will all come to nought, when impartial 
travellers come to these regions — the philosopher must give way to 
empirical facts. Let only men come who will brave hunger and 
thirst, travelling on foot in a burning sun, the dangers from wild 
men and beasts, the endless and excruciating beggary of the natives, 
often the violence of the rains — I am sure the veracity of the mis- 
sionaries will be vindicated. In spite of Mr. Cooley's indignation, I 
still maintain that I would solve, single-handed (if he means quite 
alone), the great problems of geography, if it were my duty to do 
so — not to serve my own ambition, as he calls it, but to serve the 
cause of science and the cause of God. An experience of fifteen 
years in Africa has given me many advantages which a man coming 
just from America or Europe cannot lay hold of. But I will abstain 
from troubling you any more on these subjects. 

Lastly, I may be permitted to present to your Society a copy of 
the missionaries' map designed by Mr. Rebman to illustrate our sev- 
eral journeys along the coast and to the interior. Of course it does 

* In regard to the snow-mountain Kilimanjaro, situated in the territory of 
the Jagga tribes, I may mention that soon after my landing on this coast in 
1844, I heard of a high mountain in the interior, of which the natives gave me 
a curious account. They said that it was inhabited by evil spirits, which will 
destroy anybody who ventures to ascend the mountain — they reported that it 
contained moadisi ya feda or silver-stuff, which looks very white. I could 
never make out what that white matter might be. I thought there might be 
calcareous rocks, or some white impalpable sand, of the existence of which 
I had heard in Arabia, when the natives told me that there was beyond Had- 
ramaut a sandy region in which men and animals will sink, when approaching 
it. Thus I explained to myself the report of the natives regarding the white 
matter and evil spirits on the Kilimanjaro. It never came to my mind that 
there might be snow. I wa*therefore astonished when Mr. Rebman, on his 
return, told me that it was nothing but snow, and that the coldness was the 
evil spirit on the mountain. Mr. Cooley therefore does me a wilful wrong 
when he says that I suggested to Mr. Rebman that the white matter was 
snow, and that I wrote this in a foot-note of Mr. Rebman's journal. Mr. Reb- 
man, on his first journey, did not hear from bis guide that the natives have the 
word kibo for snow— he learned it on his second journey. We never interfere 
with each other's journals — each one sends his off at his own responsibility. 
For a long time we did not know that they were printed, as we sent them 
only for the information of our Committee at London. The same was the 
case when I was in Abessinia. My journals were printed without my knowl- 
edge, yet they were never attacked, although there were many scientific trav- 
ellers who afterward traversed the same tract of country which 1 had trodden 
before. 
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not claim scientific accuracy, but, notwithstanding, it will be of some 
use. I am sorry I cannot present to you a copy of my Kisuahili 
Grammar, and Vocabulary of six East-African Languages, which I 
carried through the press during my short stay in Europe in 1850. 

A copy of a spelling-book and a translation of the Gospel of St. 
Luke in Kinika, I sent to your Society, if I remember well. A copy 
of St. Mark, in Kikamba, I allow myself to send at the present 
opportunity. 

P. S. — Regarding the map, I may add that the results of my 
second journey to Ukambani are not embodied in it. According to 
that journey, made in 1851, the snow-mountain Kenia or Kirenia 
must be placed more to the North- West — because it lies about 50 
hours distant from Mbe, where I saw the river Dana. The lake 
which is formed from the water coming from the mountain, lies 
to the North-East of the mountain. From that lake runs a river 
called Tumbiri, which I am inclined to identify with the Tubirih of 
Mr. Werne, who accompanied the Pasha of Egypt's expedition as 
far as to the fourth degree N. from the Equator, and who was told 
by the natives that the source of that river is a month's journey 
from the island of Tchanker where the expedition terminated. A 
month's journey is a distance of 120 hours, effectual march and rest- 
ing included. The distance between the Red Sea and Shoa is about 
120 hours, and we made it in about 30 days. But the travelling of 
the natives is very different in countries where they find little water, 
no food, no inhabitants. They must make large distances of 10 and 
12 hours a day, for they cannot carry on their shoulders more pro- 
visions than what will suffice for ten or twelve days. This is the 
case on the way to Ukambani, where they find water scarce and no 
food whatever, if they cannot take a supply on Mount Maungu, or 
Ndara, the inhabitants of which are frequently their enemies. Sup- 
pose the distance between Tchanker and the source of the Tubirih 
to be 1 20 hours, it would make four degrees, and this would quite 
agree with the position of the mountain Kenia and the adjacent 
lake. I knew nothing of Mr. Werne's book on my first journey to 
Ukambani, but when I saw it in Germany I was quite surprised at 
the agreement of his statements with my information obtained in 
Ukambani in 1849. I therefore cling to my opinion that the real 
source of the White Nile will be found in the vicinity of the 
Equator, where I placed it, whatever may be the objection of Mr. 
Cooley. 



